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from the public library, 17 per cent, only of the older children
borrowed books from the public library in a poorer district of
the same borough; 81-3 per cent, of children in the poorer
district, however, regularly bought thrillers (usually second-hand
copies). In the absence of facilities for out-of-school reading
provided by the comic and the thriller, it is therefore fair to
say that few children in the poorer quarters of our large towns
would have opportunities, under present conditions, for reading
enough to gain a mastery of the English language for everyday
purposes, and it is quite clear that unless these sources of reading
material are freely and fully tapped and made the basis of
sympathetic discussion, there will be little likelihood of such
children developing the power of discriminating between sense
and nonsense when met with in print.

16. Two KINDS OF READING
It is to be expected that simple narrative will appeal to im-
mature and to untrained minds more strongly than other sorts
of reading matter. In following a story not everything that is
read need be thoroughly understood so long as the main thread
is held. It requires, on the other hand, an effort, of which only
the most mature and most intelligent readers are capable, to
extract the precise meaning intended by an author who has
something important to say.
When, therefore, the mechanics of reading have been mastered
the art of reading may still be regarded in two different ways:
either as the process of interpreting a writer's precise meaning
as it is expressed in his written words, or as the process by which
we attach images and ideas of our own, which may not be the
writer's owu images and ideas, though* they may carry his general
meaning almost as well, to the words and phrases seen in written
or printed form before us. Clearly, what we read is meaningless
unless we have already experienced something which can provide
it with an intelligible setting, but at the lower levels of reading
ability we may be more concerned to indulge our fantasies than
to get to close grips with the thoughts of others. Thus, the heroes
and heroines of the stories which children like to read are those
with whom they can identify themselves, and with the thrill
of excitement and pleasure live in imagination a life which is
otherwise denied them. At this level they need not understand
or be able to appreciate any of the numerous shades of difference
between the heroic and the cowardly, the happy and the un-
happy, or the good and the bad. They are satisfied with a world
where things are either black or white, and they usually bypass